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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Chartered in 1885 


Millis College has a remarkable geographical 
situation. It is In a commanding position easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Within 
short distance of three cities and the great Uni- 
versities of the West. Secluded among the beautiful 
hills of the suburbs of Oakland, near the eastern 
shores of San Francisco Bay, this college has an 
Ideal climate throughout the year. Its grounds com- 
prise 150 acres under cultivation. Its faculty repre- 
sents Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Amherst, Stanford University, State Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin and California. its 
music and art departments are under well known 
Instructors. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of 
Stanford and University of California, and the same 
number of units for graduation. Work recognized 
at both Universities, course for course. Laborator- 
les for sclence with modern equipment, excellent 
opportunities for home economics, library study, 
music and art. Modern ——— in care of 
Director from Boston School of Gymnastics. Special 
care for health of students and provisions for out 


door life. Alumnae in every city on the Pacific 
Coast. 


For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Mills 
College P. O., California. 

T h Mills Coll direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat. m t take Oakland train, c e at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked “ College.” 


Grand Hotel 


Headquarters for C. T. A. 
Convention 


Special Rates to Teachers 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TAYLOR NEAR MARKET WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 


@ San Francisco's most perfectly equipped popular priced hotel. 

Two Hundred and Fifty rooms. Every room beautifully 
furnished in mahogany with connecting tiled baths. Baker top 
mattresses and box springs throughout. Its location on the main 
thoroughfare, corner Market and Taylor Streets, is in the center of 
the amusement and big department store district. 


FREE Bus From ALL TRAINS AND STEAMERS 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





SAN FRANCISCO 


The Exposition City 
— 


Articles by Rufus Steele, Governor Gillett, Homer S. King, R. E. Connolly 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 


showing the Cosmopolitan features 
and wonderful material progress of San Francisco 


THE BEST YOU EVER SAW! 


In THis NUMBER BEGINS 


“THE SPELL” 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” ““The Chaperon,” ‘“‘Lady 
Betty Across the Water,” etc. 

A Western Serial Novel of romance and thrilling automobile adventures 
in Sunny California—The best story of the year. 


HELP SAN FRANCISCO BY SENDING THIS 
SPECIAL DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS 
NOW ON SALE ALL NEWS STANDS 15 CENTS 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





The Hotel Shattuck 


ERKELEY now has a new, beautiful, modern, fireproof 

hotel. The Shattuck has been furnished at an expense 

of $60,000, and in comfort and elegance ranks second to none 
in California. 


Teachers attending the coming C. T. A. meeting in 
Berkeley will have the best accommodations at reasonable rates. 


AMERICAN PLAN—Rates, $2.50 and upward. 
Special monthly rates. 


Write for reservations to 


NOAH W. GRAY, Mcr., 
Berkeley. 
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HOTEL VON DORN 


Steel-frame, Class A, Fireproof Building 
180 Rooms—100 Baths 


European and 
American Plans 
EUROPEAN 
1 In Room—$1 
With Bath, * 50 
2 In Room—$1.50 
With Bath, "$2.00 
AMERICAN 


a oe and Dinner 
1 in Room—$2 
With Bath, nth, 95-50 
2 in Room—$3 
With Bath, $4.50 


Take the Turk and Eddy car from the Sais and get off at 


Jones or Leavenworth. 


This Hotel is within 300 feet of the new Y. M. C. A. building, 
erected at a cost of $500,000. 


A StrictTiy First-Ciass, FAMILY HoTeL 
242 TURK STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Practical and Attractive Books 


PROSE LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Edited by 
Margaret Ashmun, M.A., Instructor in English in the University of Wis- 
consin. With an Introduction by Willard G. Bleyer, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Journalism in the University of Wisconsin. Price, 80 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 

The selections in this book cover a wide field, are well chosen from a 
literary point of view and are interesting to young people. The suggestions 
for study, questions, and notes are all practical and helpful. The theme 
subjects are such as will bring out the best thought and the best expres- 
sion of the student. 


THE BRITISH ISLES. By Everett T. Tomlinson. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Price, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


A geographical reader which is at once interesting, trustworthy, and a 
practical textbook. 


EUROPEAN HERO STORIES. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Summaries. Price, 65 cents, net. Postpaid. 


A series of stories, chronologically arranged, from Alaric (408 A. D.) to 
Napoleon, 1804. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM. By Augusta Steven- 
son, formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools. 


Book One. For Grade Il, in preparation. Book Three. For Grade IV, 40c net, postpaid, 
Book Two. For Grade Ill, 35c net, postpaid. Book Four. For Grade V, 50c net, postpaid. 


No better plan for teaching children really to enjoy literature and to 


interpret the spirit of history could be followed in school than their reading 
of these stories. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BE GLAD 


On Christmas Day 


and every other day in the year that there is a series of readers that 
brings happiness to the superintendents, the teachers and the pupils. 


THE CHILD CLASSICS 
a series of Graded Readers for Schools 
by Georgia Alexander 
Supervising Principal of Indianapolis 
Public Schools 


FOR BASIC USE 
The Alexander phonic method of teaching reading is based on 
interest—a method that is unique, simple and natural. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY USE 

The child becomes acquainted with classic material only. 

The stories possess strong human interest. 

The series is carefully graded. 

The Suggestions to Teachers in the back of each book mean more 
effective work. 

DR. NATHANIEL BUTLER of the Department of Liter- 
ature of the University of Chicago, says of the CHILD CLAssics, 
**When the child shall have finished this series he will have become 
acquainted with a wide field of the very best things that have been 
written for children in the world.” 


Write to-day for our CHILD CLassics BOOKLET and 
Special School Prices. 
= 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. ff 
L__ a We A_ 2 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Save Yourself 
Trouble, Time and 
Money 


YOU CAN PURCHASE FROM US ALL NECESSARY SUPPLIES 
FOR LABORATORY WORK IN 


PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY BOTANY 


AGRICULTURE ZOOLOGY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


WHY NOT DO SO? 


OUR SERVICE IS THE BEST 
WE DO THE BIGGEST BUSINESS IN LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
ON THE COAST 


THERE IS A REASON 


anevals jspau Pei 
Us oh erie 
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First Annual Conference of the Playground Association 
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| The Wnbroken Song | 


heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and stueet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-tuill to men! 


And thought hotv, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Shad rolled along 


The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
—Shrore AWladsworth Longfellow 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


AND BOOK REVIEW 


Vol. VI. DECEMBER, 1910 No. 10 


Published by the California Council of Education 
at 
50 Main Street, San Francisco, California 


L. E. ARMSTRONG. . «Editor and Manager 
Advisory Editorial Board: Dr. A. F. Lange, Mark Keppel, C. L.MeLane, Jas. A. Barr, W. M. Mackay 


Entered at the Sam Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under 
Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 


Subscription, $1.50 per Year 15 Cents a Copy 


The SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws greets its readers this month 
in a true holiday dress. As far as colors will permit, we have tried to 
show the Christmas spirit on that which greets you first—the cover. 
This pleasing design of the California holly will suggest Christmas to 
everybody. We hope that all our readers may approach the day with 
inner peace and joy. While the year may have brought burdens to 
all of us, it has also brought strength to bear them. We are glad to 
find in our hearts at this Christmas-tide the only lasting joy—the joy of 
service. Ours is a calling worthy of men and women. Surely there 
is nothing finer or more satisfying than ministering to the needs of child- 
hood. To the extent that we bring the Christmas spirit to the hearts 
of our children, we shall find it in our own hearts. For every teacher 
in California the NEws covets an abundant measure of this Christmas 
joy. 
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A CENTER SHOT 
A story told by Col. Harris Weinstock, chairman of the Cali- 


fornia Commission on Industrial Education, at a recent meeting of the 
Scholia Club in San Francisco, well illustrates the industrial education 
situation. According to the story, an old Irishman having poured forth 
the woes of his country and his spirit of grievance against England, was 
asked to state just what Ireland wanted in the way of redress. After a 
moment's reflection, the old man said, “Sure and I don’t know just 
what she wants, but she wants it quick.” If anybody has any- 
thing more appropriate to the situation, we desire to offer him space. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND THE UNIVERSITY 


It is growing somewhat popular to speak of the danger of “‘school- 
masterizing”” industrial education. In our endeavors to introduce some 
truly practical work into our high schools, we have placed therein as 
instructors some thoroughly good artisans. These men know forge- 
work, shoemaking, carpentry; but they do not know these things in 
connection with other significant factors in a well-rounded life. They 
have not the educational viewpoint. We have no fault to find with 
placing these men in our schools for special work. But let us not 
regard this arrangement as final. The spirit of American democracy 
does not regard with favor the training of our high school youth solely 
as artisans. ‘This spirit demands more industrial work, it is true, but 
requires that it be informed and redeemed by a broader education of 
which it shall be an integral, vitalizing part. 

While we shall be obliged to begin industrial work in our high 
schools largely under the direction of artisans, we believe that we shall 
not reach a true basis until the University grapples with and solves the 
problem of furnishing teachers who can handle the work. The depart- 
ment of agriculture at the University, with supporting courses in other 
departments, is now preparing students to take charge of the work in 
agriculture in our high schools. The University must develop companion 
courses for the training of teachers in the industries peculiar to city 
life. If the University could arrange with the Union Iron Works, for 
intance, for students to spend alternate weeks in real work at the 
foundry and in grasping the principles involved in this work at the 
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University, we should be in a fair way to solve the problem so far 
as the teaching of iron-working is concerned. We shall probably find 
in the long run that the best results will require some such arrangement. 
We might profitably do the same in our high schools. Several Eastern 
schools are now trying this plan with apparently satisfactory results. 
Unless we mistake the spirit of the American people, we shall never 
turn our schools over to the making of apprentices by rule-of-thumb 
artisans. A boy may learn a trade therein, but his eyes must not be 
closed meanwhile to the higher intellectual and spiritual values of life. 


THE STATE EDUCATIONAL SUBSIDY 
A BrieF REVIEW 


Recent events render imperative a discussion of the state educational 
subsidy and the relation of this journal to the same. At a meeting of 
the State Board of Education last June, a petition was presented by 
the Executive Committee of the California Council of Education asking 
that the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws be designated as the official 
organ of the department of public instruction. In support of the petition 
the following reasons were submitted: “(1) That the SIERRA Epuca- 
TIONAL NEws is owned and controlled by the teachers of the State. 
(2) That it has by far the largest circulation of any educational journal 
west of the Rocky Mountains. (3) That if it is made the official organ 
it will promote harmony and a better understanding between the mem- 
bers of school boards and the teachers throughout the State. (4) That 
the official communications from the State office will be available, and 
read not only by members of school boards, but also by eight thousand 
teachers for whom they are primarily intended, thus giving the State 
Superintendent the opportunity of addressing each month the entire 
educational forces of the State. (5) That whatever financial gain 
may be derived from the subsidy, after the obligations to the State 
have been performed, will not go to a private individual but will be 
entirely expended in the cause of education—in broadening the scope 
of the teachers’ journal and increasing its usefulness; in furthering 
educational investigations; in advancing the general cause of education 
as the California Council of Education shall direct.” 

Upon roll-call the petition was supported by Dailey, Lange, Black, 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Van Liew and Millspaugh; while opposed were Hyatt, Burk and 
Miss Rich. President Wheeler and Governor Gillett were absent. 
It will be seen that the motion lacked but one vote of the necessary six 
for affirmative action. 

Subsequently at a meeting of the California Council of Education 
in San Francisco, on the first of October, the action of the Executive 
Committee in presenting the petition was unanimously approved, and by 
a decisive majority the Committee was instructed to present again the 
matter to the State Board. In compliance with this instruction, the 
following petition signed by all the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee with the exception of Miss Ednah A. Rich was presented at a 
meeting of the State Board on November 19th: 


PETITION OF THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


“*To the Members of the State Board of Education, 
“Sacramento, California. 
““Gentlemen and Miss Rich: 

“‘At a meeting of your honorable body, held at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, on June 7, 1910, a petition was presented by the Executive 
Committee of the California Council of Education, asking that the 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News be designated as the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction. As two members of the State 
Board were absent from that meeting, and as the majority present voted 
in favor of the petition, we again renew the request for official recogni- 
tion of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, the paper owned and con- 
trolled by the teachers of California.” 

(Signed) : 

“DuNCAN MaAcKINNON, 
““MaRK KEPPEL, 

“C. L. McLane, 

“Jas. A. BARR, 

“J. W. Linscortrt, 

““W. M. Mackay, 


“Executive Committee 
California Council of Education.” 
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Dr. Burxk’s RESOLUTION 


Immediately upon the presentation of the petition, Dr. Burk offered 
the following resolution: . 

““We, the members of the State Board of Education, believe that 
the granting of a State subsidy for the maintenance of an educational 
journal, as shown by the experience of the last thirty years, is wrong in 
principle, is unnecessary, and is undermining to initiative in practice. 
The evil influences engendered by this subsidy have, on the whole, 
greatly exceeded its good offices; therefore be it 

“*Resolved, That the State Board of Education herewith recom- 
mends to the Legislature the repeal of the provision authorizing this 
State subsidy.” 

Then upon motion both the petition and the resolution were passed 
over to the next meeting of the Board, in February, 1911. 


THE Main Point aT Issue 


The petition and the resolution taken together bring matters squarely 
to a head. The question involved in the resolution is fundamental and 
must take precedence of consideration of the petition. The resolution 
assumes that the principle of a subsidy for an educational journal is 
inherently wrong. We know that a number of thoughtful school people 
are inclined to take this view. They have seen the matter tested for 
thirty years with results so deplorable that they have gradually reached 
the conclusion that an educational subsidy does more harm than good. 
On the other hand, a great majority of the school people freely admit 
the “‘evil influences” and incompetent service of the past, but they 
believe there is a fundamental difference between a private subsidy and 
a social subsidy. There is no difference of opinion as to the contention 
that a subsidy administered for private gain develops subserviency and 
“is undermining to initiative.” Those points have been amply demon- 
strated. But the majority believes that a subsidy administered for the 
common good rests upon an entirely different basis. On this social 
basis no one is benefited financially—there is no thought of private gain. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in the principle of a social subsidy. 
In the specific case under consideration, the administration of the subsidy 
and all profits accruing therefrom would be vested in the hands of the 
California Council of Education—a body fitted by position, training, 
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and experience to advance the general cause of education. Surely there 
is a difference plain as day between administration of the subsidy by the 
editor of the Western Journal of Education for his private gain, and 
administration by the California Council of Education for the common 
interests of education throughout the State! 


NECESSITY OF AN EDUCATIONAL SUBSIDY 


The school people of California are rightly agreed that the subsidy 
must go if it can not be rescued from private administration and the 
proved abuses attendant thereon. They realize, however, that even a 
social subsidy may not be justifiable in all cases. While the social basis 
may safeguard honest, intelligent, energetic handling of a fund, it must 
first be made plain that the expenditure of the fund will make for 
increased efficiency, that it will render a necessary public service. When 
we consider the important part played by boards of trustees in the 
handling of our schools, who can doubt that the law establishing the 
educational subsidy in California meets a definite need? True the 
county superintendents are spreading a wholesome leaven; progressive 
principals and teachers are letting their light shine; but we need still 
more leaven and light. To get the best results, the highest educational 
authorities in the State must work systematically with the trustees. It 
is extremely desirable that the superintendent of public instruction and 
the State Board of Education should counsel trustees and teachers. 
Lines of communication should be kept up between the State office and 
the remotest district in the State. 

We all know that a school system reflects the life of its community. 
The only way to establish and maintain a good school system in any 
community is to develop therein an intelligent appreciation of good 
schools. The school can not safely go much faster than its community. 
How great the necessity, then, of bringing to bear upon the trustees, 
as educational levers in every commuity, the best educational thought 
of the State! Nobody questions the necessity for teachers’ institutes. 
If California can wisely spend one hundred seventy thousand dollars a 
year for institutes to keep her corps of trained teachers abreast of the 
times, who will say that she should not continue to expend less than 
five thousand upon the men who touch the destinies of three hundred 
thousand children and direct the expenditure of ten million dollars? 
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Truly some are penny-wise and pound-foolish! The trustee is an 
important cog in the educational wheel. The State must not fail to 
bring to him all possible light upon his relations to the schools. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


Thus we have present in California the two factors justifying an 
educational subsidy. First, we have the trustee who will render far 
better service to the State if counseled systematically by professional 
experts. Second, we have in the California Council of Education and 
the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News the machinery for a clean, effective 
administration on a social basis of the funds set aside for educational 
service to the trustee. 


Our PosiTIoN STATED 


The SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News does not need the educational 
subsidy for the continuance of its life or its present degree of efficiency. 
If it did, we should be opposed to its receiving it; for need breeds 
subservience. The California Council of Education wants no conditions 
that might develop fawning in the conduct of this journal. But the 
Council does believe that this paper may comply fully with the intent 
of the law establishing the subsidy; that it may render a real educational 
service to the State; that by having the official designation it may fill a 
still wider field of usefulness. The Council of Education offers the 
State full value on every dollar of the fund. In addition it pledges 
that all profits accruing from the administration of the fund shall be 
spent in the general cause of education in this State. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The designation of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws as the official 
organ of the department of public instruction would afford an oppor- 
tunity for the state superintendent and the State Board of Education 
to reach eight thousand teachers every month. No other educational 
journal in California reaches half that number of teachers. With the 
News as the official organ, the teaching force of the State could be 
brought as one body into intelligent, sympathetic co-operation with the 
trustees of the State for the working out of broad educational policies. 
Great results would come from this realization of educational unity and 
power. A finer opportunity to enter into close effective leadership of 
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the educational forces of a State—teachers and trustees—has never 
been offered to any superintendent of public instruction in all our fair 
land. To guarantee this opportunity the Council of Education agrees, 
in case the NEws is made the official organ, to place as much space per 
month at the disposal of the superintendent of public instruction as that 
official may desire. He would have complete control of his own depart- 
ment of the journal. The petition of the Council of Education is 
based on no selfish motive. It rests on a firm conviction that the desig- 
nation of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws as the official journal 
would make for greater harmony and efficiency in California education. 
The decision lies with the State Board of Education. Before recom- 
mending to the Legislature the discontinuance of the subsidy, we believe 
the State Board should give the Council of Education an opportunity 
to demonstrate the correctness of its views. Let us try a social subsidy 
administered for the common good. We rest our cause with confidence. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


At its recent meeting at Redding, the Northern California Teachers’ 
Association ratified the report of the California Council of Education 
calling for one great California Teachers’ Association composed of 
four sections. Without a dissenting voice, the Northern Association 
proved its confidence in the wisdom of the new plan. With perfect 
trust in the other associations of the State, this body of California 
teachers cheerfully surrendered its independent existence to become part 
of a greater, more efficacious whole. It was willing to prove its faith 
by its works. In this action of the Northern Association we see 
the beginning of the end. We believe that the other associations at 
their coming meetings will unhesitatingly follow the example of their 
northern sister. The ideal of a state-wide front will become the real. 

The fine attitude of the Redding meeting toward the larger plans 
and purposes of the educational forces of the State is well shown in 
the president’s address. We are confident there is helpfulness and 
inspiration in this message for every teacher in California. Free from 
sectional spirit, it is as big and broad as the State. We may well 
ponder President Moore’s contention that one’s ability to co-operate 
with his fellows is the measure of his effectiveness and his sanity. 
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A LITTLE ADVICE* 
Geo. W. Moore 


Principal Colusa Grammar School 


N accordance with a time-honored custom, it becomes my privilege 
I to give the members of the Teachers’ Association of Northern 
California a little advice. Whether any advice be needed or 
not, it becomes my prerogative as president for the year to administer 
it—and I am not disposed to surrender that prerogative. Therefore take 
heed: “*He is twice armed that hath been once forewarned,” or words 
to that effect. My task is a difficult one, and I am sure that you will 
sympathize with me. I have no great, sincere and abiding conviction 
that times are out of joint and that I was born out of spite to set them 
right, or that I was born to set them right out of spite. As I look 
over the educational work of the State as a whole and of this section of 
it in particular, I can truly say in language appropriate to the great 
political agitation through which we have just passed, that the educa- 
tional situation in California does not lead me “to view with alarm,” 
but rather “‘to point with pride.” Believing, then, that we are on the 
turnpike which leads to the city of success and that the shining towers of 
that city are already in view, pity me the bromidic task of saying, “Kind 
friends, press on! For the race is not always to the slow, nor victory 
to the weak.” 

With this frank statement as an introduction, I shall now don my 
most serious demeanor and comply to the best of my ability with the 
amenities. I shall not talk to-day about industrial education, or the 
care of the physical child, or of the articulation of schools, or of other 
great educational problems connected with our everyday work. These 
are all well worthy of discussion and will receive it at hands more 
competent than my own. I choose to-day to devote the little time at 
my command to the teacher’s relations to his fellows in working out 
state-wide educational policies. We have heard much of what the 
teacher owes to himself, to his pupils, to his community, and to the 


State. My text to-day is his duty to his fellow-teachers in the State of 
California. 


*From the President’s Address, Northern California Teachers’ 
Association, Redding, November 15, 1910. 
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In that stimulating book, Maeterlinck’s ““The Life of the Bee,” 
the talented author lays down a few facts and conclusions worthy of 
our most careful consideration. For from this study of the bee, Maeter- 
linck derives a standard for the measurement of a man. A solitary bee 
taken four miles from the hive is helpless and hopeless and soon dies. 
The life of the bee is almost wholly dependent upon the life of the hive. 
Alone, he falls; with his fellows, he stands. And nowhere in human 
society can be found as perfect co-operation as that shown in a hive 
of bees. The bee may be considered not only a model of industry, 
but also a perfect example of effective co-operation. The bee has 
mastered a lesson not yet learned by the selfish human biped. But man 
is fast following the footsteps of the bee, so that to-day we may safely 
gauge a man’s effectiveness and sanity by his ability to co-operate with 
his fellows. ‘‘No man liveth unto himself alone.” He is a member 
of society willy-nilly, and just to the extent of his uniting with others 
for the advancement of the common good is he effective and sane. If 
a man will not co-operate with his fellows, we send him to San Quentin; 
if he can not co-operate with them, we send him to Stockton or Glen 
Ellen. Thus our effectiveness and sanity may be measured by our power 
to co-operate. 

Assuming that Maeterlinck is sound in this conclusion, need we 
ask what is the matter with a teacher who has no interest and takes no 
part in the great movements for the betterment of his calling? We 
have all met this teacher. He never finds a community quite to his liking. 
He flits from district to district in search of the elusive ideal community, 
not realizing that for him it can not exist. He does not know that the 
“est district in California is not objective but subjective; that it lies 
potentially within the heart and brain of the teacher. Unable to 
co-operate, he does not know that the trouble rests with him. He is a 
stranger to the truth that the kingdom of Heaven is within. When a 
teacher can reach out into a community and align himself with and 
guide the people and the forces that make for betterment, his success 
is assured. And to such a teacher, happy in his work, that district 
is the best district in the State. For that teacher has the understanding, 
the sympathy, the courage, the energy—in a word, the sanity—to co- 
operate. 
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It is not a difficult step from the problems of the community to 
the problems requiring state-wide co-operation. The teacher who has 
learned how to lead one small community into better ways of thinking 
and doing will readily grasp the broader problems. For the solution 
of these problems calls primarily for the exercise of the same virtues 
which bring success in the small community, plus a few other common- 
sense principles. 

In the first place there must be understanding—a knowledge of 
conditions as they are, as a basis for the consideration of proposed 
changes. With this knowledge must go sympathy for the problems and 
burdens of the teachers of the entire State, not simply a selfish desire 
for relief from the particular burden that is distressing us. For if one 
member suffers, does not the entire body suffer? We must rise to a 
conception of ourselves as one great teaching body in California bound 
together by common aims and sympathies, and owing much to one 
another in kindly courtesy and genuine consideration. Then we must 
have the courage to go forward unitedly to make educational conditions 
better in our beautiful State. If we take counsel of our fears, we shall 
hesitate at the threshold and so miss the blessing reserved for the strong 
of heart. And for the prosecution of state-wide policies, we must 
always add energy to understanding, sympathy, and courage. The world 
stands aside for the man who knows whither he is going. If we expect 
to enlist the assistance of our citizenry in working out educational 
policies, we must go to work ourselves unitedly and determinedly. For 
instance, if we wish a state-wide pension system for teachers placed upon 
the statute-books, only united determined work will bring it about. We 
must prove our desires and faith by our works. 

And what else do we need to measure up to our full duty to the 
other teachers of California? A firm belief in the intelligence and recti- 
tude of the other fellow. Confidence is essential to co-operation. Great 
souls, conscious of their own integrity, are always trustful. And yet 
some teachers hold, in practice at least, to the old saying, “All the world 
is queer but thee and me, and sometimes thee is a little queer.” Believe 
it (for it is true) that the teacher in San Diego, eight hundred miles 
away, is just as intelligent, just as conscientious, just as desirous of 
educational progress, just as devoted to the cause, as we are. When 
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we can think of that San Diego teacher kindly and sympathetically; 
when we can desire her success as sincerely as we do that of our friend 
in the adjoining district, all right things educationally will be possible. 
We shall then have a spirit of unity which will bring fulfillment of our 
desires. "We have reason to believe (and we rejoice in the belief) that 
the great majority of California’s ten thousand teachers are standing 
squarely to-day on this broad platform of real sympathy and mutual 
confidence and respect. 


Confidence in our fellows is pre-requisite to the working out of state- 
wide policies, because in some of the steps the delegation of authority 
becomes necessary. We must work through our representatives. These 
men and women should be chosen carefully, but having been chosen we 
must hold up their hands, for they are fighting our battles for us. The 
captious critic, the disgruntled fault-finder, the confirmed knocker should 
be given short shrift. We shall wax strong on constructive criticism, 
but out upon the man who joins the anvil chorus to vent his spleen! 
Always the weakling and the failure crave companionship of their own. 
A strong man’s success is a stench in their nostrils. ‘We may measure 
ourselves by our sympathy for a man who is waging a fight for the 
right. As a general rule people do not line up in controversies involving 
moral issues according to their reasons, but according to their characters. 
On any moral issue some people will line up on the wrong side as 
inevitably as others choose the right side. One of the profound lessons 
in Hawthorne’s “‘Great Stone Face”’ is the truth that our belief in the 
other man’s honesty, sincerity and disinterestedness is simply the mirror 
of our honesty, sincerity and disinterestedness. Beware of the man who 
has no confidence in his fellows, who always seeks ulterior motives. He 
is usually worse than useless. He will bear watching. Fortunately there 
are few such in educational work, and their day and generation will 
soon have an end. Cherish the honest, constructive critic, for he will 
do you good and not evil. But turn a deaf ear to idle whining. In 
all our relations with our fellow teachers of the State, we do not need 
the counsel of distrust and division, but instead the cheering message 
of hope, confidence and good will. 

Is it necessary to point out the immediate practical application of 
these considerations? We all know the splendid efforts put forth this 
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A LITTLE ADVICE 





last year to bring the teachers of California closer together. From 


‘Siskiyou to San Diego and from the Sierras to the sea, the response has 


been worthy of the heart and brain of our superb teaching-force. True 
there are many problems yet to solve. We have made only a beginning, 
but the fine spirit shown in this beginning justifies expectation of great 
results in the days to come. We should congratulate ourselves that in 
the California Council of Education and the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News we have at last the machinery to secure united effort of the 
teachers of the State and to direct that effort for the common good. 
After many years we find ourselves able to meet the standard laid 
down by Maeterlinck—we are proving our sanity and our effectiveness 
by genuine co-operation. 

Thus it, is that I stand here to-day opening the fourteenth annual 
session of the Teachers’ Association of Northern California with a feel- 
ing of deep satisfaction commingled with sadness. For I realize that in 
order to measure up to our best selves, and to the rest of the State, 
this meeting must be the last meeting of the Teachers’ Association of 
Northern California. Nor would anyone have it otherwise, I am sure, 
for it is manifest destiny that is leading us. The body itself will live, 
and with greater life and usefulness serve the needs of its members. 
But we shall lay down an outgrown name to enter into a new and a 
greater California Teachers’ Association, a California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation extending from the Oregon lakes to the Mexican border and from 
the snows of Nevada to the white sands of the Pacific. ‘When we 
meet again, I trust it will be as the California Teachers’ Association— 
Northern Section. We shall have in this State as many sections as 
local needs may determine, but only one California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The day that marks the consummation of this plan will long be 
esteemed a red-letter day in the educational history of the State. For it 
will mark the completion of a movement characterized by freedom from 
sectional prejudices and informed by a lofty spirit of state-wide co- 
operation and harmony. 

In this connection the voluntary act of the present California 
Teachers’ Association in limiting its area, and becoming simply a division 
to be known as the Bay Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, is worthy of all praise. Our brothers and sisters of the Bay Section 
region cheerfully relinquish the mantle of an honored name that it may 
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cover a united teaching body in this State. Likewise our friends south 
of the Tehachapi will surrender the name of a great association of 
which they are justly proud—an association now known as the Southern 
California Teachers’ Association; but soon to be known as the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Southern Section. 

How much better this will be than four separate associations as at 
present! So far as local needs are concerned, the four associations will 
be as independent as ever. But in the problems which require concerted 
action throughout the State, we shall find in the new organization a 
strength and an effectiveness never known before. For we shall have a 
Council of Education to unify and direct our efforts, and an educational 
journal to bind ten thousand teachers together through monthly knowl- 
edge of our plans and purposes. Uvnder the new plan the teachers of 
California will be able to give articulate expression to their desires and 
ideals. They will be able to speak coherently as one body, thereby 
enhancing their rightful influence. We are on the threshold of bigger 
things educationally in California. Let us enter boldly in and do our 
full share toward giving teaching a firmer place as an honorable, attractive 
calling. For in so doing we shall not be seeking selfish ends, but rather 
an increased efficiency that shall count for better citizenship. And in 
the degree that we co-operate with our fellow-teachers throughout the 
length and breadth of our fair State to this desirable end, shall we prove 
our sanity and our effectiveness. 


Hope 
Once on a time from scenes of light 
An angel winged its fairy flight. 
Down to the earth in haste he came, 
And wrote in lines of living flame 
These words in every heart he met: 
“Cheer up, cheer up! be not discouraged yet!” 
Then back to heaven with speed he flew 
And tuned his golden harp anew, 
And all the joyful throng came round 
To listen to the soul-inspiring sound, 
And heaven was filled with pure delight, 
For Hope had been to earth that night. —Anonymous. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
LOS ANGELES 
J. M. Guinn 


(Continued from November issue) 


The first school ordinance under American rule was passed July 9, 
1851. Article one provided that a sum not exceeding $50 per month 
should be applied toward the support of any educational institution in the 
city, provided that all the rudiments of the English and Spanish languages 
be taught therein. For instruction in the higher branches the parents were 
to negotiate with the owners of the school, 

The early schools seem to have been run on the go when you please 
principle both on the part of the pupils and the teacher. The school 
committee of the council reported having visited the public school twice 
without having found the children assembled. The committee, however, 
had arranged’ with the honorable preceptor for a full attendance next 
Friday. 

Under Spanish and Mexican rule and continued into the first years 
of the American regime, there was a practice of allowing a pupil a 
holiday on his patron saint’s day. A\s every pupil had a patron saint and 
every saint had a day assigned him in the calendar, there was a continuous 
run of holidays in the schools. 

On August 13, 1852, an ordinance was passed by the city council 
fixing a levy of 10 cents on the $100 for the support of the schools. 
This was the first school tax levy ever made in the city. Previous to that 
the school fund was derived from licenses, fines, etc. On July 25, 1853, 
an ordinance was passed for the establishment and government of the city 
public schools. Having established a public school system the council 
then stopped the payment of subsidies to private schools. At the meeting 
of the city council, May 20, 1854, Stephen C. Foster, the mayor, was 
appointed city superintendent of schools and Manuel Requena, Francis 
Mellus and W. T. B. Sanford, three members of the council, were con- 
stituted a Board of Education. There was no conflict between that 
Board of Education and the city council. The Board of Education and 
the Superintendent set vigorously to work and by the beginning of the 
next year (1855) had erected the first school building that Los Angeles 
ever owned; it was a two room brick building located on the northwest 
corner of Spring and Second streets where the Bryson building now 
stands. 
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Wm. McKee, an educated young Irishman, was the second principal. 
He was the first teacher to attempt the ornamenting of the school grounds 
with shade trees. The Los Angeles Star of March 17, 1855, in an able 
editorial urged the planting of trees on the school lot. ‘“‘When the 
feasibility of growing trees upon the naked plain is fairly tested the owners 
of lots in the neighborhood of the school will imitate the good example,” 
said the Star—to test the feasibility the Board of Education bought a 
dozen black locusts and had them planted on the school lot. The trees 
grew but when the green feed on the “naked plains’’ where the Boston 
Store, Coulters and the City Hall now stand dried up, the innumerable 
ground squirrels that infested the mesa made raids on the trees, ate the 
leaves and girdled the branches. To protect the trees McKee procured 
a shot-gun and when he was not teaching the young ideas to shoot he was 
shooting squirrels. 

There was no water system then in the city and water for domestic 
purposes was supplied by carriers from carts. McKee used water from 
the school barrel to water the trees. The hombre who supplied it 
reported to the Board of Education that the Gringo maestra de escuala 
(schoolmaster) was wasting the public water trying to grow trees on the 
mesa where any fool might know they would not grow. The school- 
grounds were enclosed by a Mexican picket fence, a structure made by 
interlacing willow poles with a network of rawhide thongs. It was not 
ornamental nor aesthetic but very useful in protecting the trees from 
straggling cattle and predatory mustangs who had the freedom of the 
streets in those days. The trees thrived despite the squirrels and the 
waterman’s wrath. They were cut down in 1884 when the school lot 
was sold to the city for a city hall. 

In the early °50’s there was no uniform course of study in the country 
schools and no certain time for opening school. E,ach teacher formed his 
own course of study and the schools began any old time and continued 
as long as the public funds lasted, which was usually about three months. 

The late Thomas J. Scully was the first teacher to establish a uniform 
course of study in the country schools. Scully was a graduate of the 
Toronto Normal school and probably was the first Normal school grad- 
uate to teach in our schools. In 1854-55 there were but four country 
districts in Los Angeles county, which included all the territory now in 
Orange county and about half of Kern. Scully would begin school about 
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the first of the year say in the northern district, teach until the funds were 
exhausted, then packing his course of study and his ferrule in his saddle 
bags and mounting his mustang he moved on to the next district, and 
then to the next. In this way he was enabled to give the schools a uniform 
course of study and no change of teachers. In his pedagogical peregrina- 
tions, Scully finally reached a certain district where, neglecting the advice 
of the late Samivel Weller “beware of vidders,”” he was captured by 
the black eyes and winning smiles of a little widow. He laid down his 
ferrule, discarded his course of study, married and turned his attention 
to cultivating his wife’s vineyard and making wine. To beat the tariff 
he found a home market or rather a market at home for a considerable 
quantity of his wine, and domestic infelicity followed. A social eruption 
threw him outside the family circle. He reformed, took up the ferrule 
and waved it successfully until his death some twelve years ago. He 
was a genial whole-souled man liked by everyone who knew him. He 
was at the time of his death the Nestor of Los Angeles pedagogues. 

Passing rapidly down the corridors of time we come to the beginning 
of teachers’ institutes in Los Angeles county. The first one was organized 
in the old Bath street school building, October 31, 1870. This build- 
ing was located north of the Plaza on what is now Upper or North Main 
street. It was held there because the school house on the corner of Spring 
and Second streets was too far out of town. There were no hotels or 
stores then south of First street. A\ll the business of the city was in the 
neighborhood of the Plaza. 

The officers of that institute were Wm. M. McFadden, county 
superintendent, president; J. M. Guinn and T. H. Rose, vice-presidents, 
and P. C. Tonner, secretary. All these except the undersigned have 
passed over the divide between time and eternity. The entire teaching 
force of the city schools consisted of eight teachers; of the county (which 
then included all the area now in Orange) thirty all told and all present. 
The site of Pasadena then was an indifferent sheep pasture, Pomona a 
cattle range, and Long Beach had not even a lone fisherman for an 
inhabitant. 

The institute was pronounced a decided success by those who par- 
ticipated in it. One small schoolroom held all the members and the 
audience, and still there was room for more. In that institute we observed 
or practiced one of the slogans of modern Los Angeles—‘‘boost home 
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products.” All our essays, orations and exemplifications of methods were 
home made—home products. We had no money to hire pedagogical 
evangelists at so much per day and traveling expenses. There was one 
illustration of a method at that institute the most forceful I have ever 
known. A certain ex-pedagogue known as Prof. R., read a paper on 
scolding. Scarcely had he finished before a lady sprang to the floor and 
began to soundly berate the professor. At first we supposed she was 
giving an object lesson in scolding to illustrate the professor’s essay. But 
when she shrieked out, “‘He’s a thief, he stole my well,’ State Superin- 
tendent Fitzgerald, who was presiding, remarked in his blandest tones, 
“*Madam, I do not find your exercise down on the program and I shall 
have to call you to order.”” We all regretted that he did not ask her to 
explain the professor’s feat in physics, the carrying off of her well which 
was a hole in the ground. It was as difficult a feat as stealing the hole 
out of a doughnut without taking the doughnut. 

The Los Angeles high school was established in September, 1873. 
It was the first high school founded in Southern California. Then there 
were then but seven in the entire State. Now there are five in Los 
Angeles city alone and in the State there are legion. As late as 1868 
the male teachers were in a majority in the county, the count standing 
schoolmasters, 17; schoolmistresses, 10. In all the years since then the 
masters have steadily gone down in relative numbers and the mistresses 
have gone up, and now the lords of creation in the profession are reduced 
to the condition foretold by the old prophet: when seven women shall 
lay hold on one man, the relative numbers in the profession standing about 
seven females to one male outside of the high school. 

As I said in the beginning, the fads and the foibles, the theories and 
the methods of long ago have their counterparts and their reincarnations in 
our educational systems of to-day. The question of compulsory education 
was fought to a finish in the county institutes of California nearly forty 
years ago. I recall an institute held in the old Leck hall on Main street 
when the pros and antis throughout an autumn day wrangled over the 
question. The pros won. A law was enacted by the legislature which 
purported to be an act to protect the rights of school children. Every 
parent was required to send his child of school age to school at least 
twelve weeks during the year. There was a fatal defect in the law's 
enforcement. Some one had to swear to a complaint against the delinquent 
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parent and have him haled before a judge and punished. It was easier 
and safer to let the delinquent parent’s progeny go unschooled than get 
yourself hated and possibly hurt. I never heard of but one attempt at 
enforcement and that was up in the Tulare country. A justice of the 
peace had a grouch against a neighbor who was neglecting his duty to his 
family. So the judge haled his neighbor before him and fined him a 
hundred dollars. The irate parent refused to pay the fine, whipped the 
judge and went unwhipped of justice himself. The law remained on the 
statute books in a state of innocuous desuetude for a decade or two and 
was then wiped off for a better one. 

Even that modern fad of open air schools now prevailing in New 
York, Chicago and other eastern cities, where teachers and pupils bundled 
like arctic explorers keep school on the top of sky scrapers with the 
thermometer at zero—even this, barring sky scrapers and zero weather, 
had its counterpart in early Los Angeles. The first school in San Gabriel 
was taught under the spreading branches of a giant live-oak. ‘The sides 
of the school house were made of wild mustard stalks tied to a frame- 
work with rawhide thongs. It needed no plenum system of fans and 
thermostats to ventilate that school house. 

Domestic science, too, had its crude beginning away back in the dark 
ages of our school system. In early times it was difficult for the teachers 
in the country schools to find boarding places. The houses usually con- 
tained but two or three rooms and the families were large. In the Upper 
Santa Ana district, which was settled by Spanish people, the trustees par- 
titioned off one end of the school house for a cooking room and fitted it 
up with a stove and other culinary articles for the teacher to board him- 
self. The schoolmaster assisted by the big girls prepared lunch. He 
taught them the Americano methods of cooking, and if he was a jolly 
good fellow he shared with them the toothsome viands prepared by the 
joint efforts of both. It was a picnic for pupils but might mean poverty 
for the preceptor as he had to provide the vidnds and the girls had 
vigorous appetites. 

There was another branch of domestic science taught in the schools. 
For twenty years after the establishment of a public school system in Los 
Angeles the teachers, assisted by the big boys and girls, did the janitor 
work. They swept and dusted the school rooms and built the fires. It is 
needless to say that that branch of domestic science was not a picnic. 
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A teachers’ strike resulted in the employment of janitors in the city 


schools but it was a decade later before they were employed in the country 
schools. 


The first kindergarten in California was opened in Los Angeles about 
1872. Miss Merwhedel, a pupil of Froebel’s, was the pioneer kinder- 
gartener of the State. She opened a school in the old Round House which 
stood at the entrance to the Garden of Paradise on Main street just below 
Third. The Round House was a circular adobe structure built by an 
eccentric sailor for a residence in the early ’50’s. George Lehman bought 
it and the grounds belonging to it and fitted them up for a suburban 
pleasure resort and named the grounds the Garden of Paradise. To make 
his garden more realistic he placed in it plaster of paris statues of Adam 
and Eve, Cain and Abel and the old serpent. The tree of knowledge 
was an orange tree. The grounds extended from Main to Spring streets. 
On the Spring street front was a thick cactus hedge which was more 
effective in keeping intruders out of Paradise than a flaming sword. 


When Miss Merwhedel opened her school in Paradise, Adam and 
Eve had been driven out, the old serpent had been scotched, and the tree 
of knowledge cut down to prevent bad little boys from breaking the 
windows of the adjoining houses in their attempts to knock down the 
forbidden fruit. Amid such scriptural surroundings the kindergarten 
began its career. It was something unheard of by the average resident. 
Two citizens discussing it, one asked the other, ““What is this kinder- 
garten business down in the Round House?” “That sign,” said the 
other, “‘is spelled wrong. It should be a kinder of a garden. The little 
kids play that the school is a kind of garden and they play they are 
flowers. They sing songs and cut up funny capers.” 

It may seem to you from the trend of my discourse that I have been 
burlesquing and poking fun at the efforts of the pioneer teachers of Cali- 
fornia in building up a school system. Not so! I am one of them. I 
taught my first school in California forty-five years ago. I have seen the 
school system of California evolve from chaos to completeness or at least 
near to it. For the first twenty years after a public school system was 
established in Los Angeles the city superintendents were merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, anything but teachers. Public sentiment rele- 
gated the teacher to the roll of incompetents—unfit to wrestle with the 
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business end of his profession, a sort of a mild lunatic harmless among 
children but hurtful among business men. 

The pioneer teachers were missionaries—not, however, of the revival 
evangelist kind who make converts by the wholesale. Our work of con- 
verting was a slow and tedious process of overcoming the prejudice and 
penuriousness of our patrons. The school patron of our day was the 
mid-century man of the last century. He was the product of the school 
of the three R’s. He had battled with adverse forces of nature as a 
pioneer settler in the Far West, and had won out. He had little tolera- 
tion for new fangled methods in education and far less for paying teachers 
liberal wages. I recall the attitude of one member of the Board of 
Education on the wages question when I was city superintendent of the 
Los Angeles schools twenty-five years ago. His standard of wages for 
all women teachers was $30 a month. A servant girl worked thirty days 
for a month and twelve hours a day for $20. The woman teacher 
worked twenty days for a month and six hours a day. Why should she 
receive more? He was willing to compromise on $30 but that was his 
limit. 

The battles for higher education, for improved methods, for better 
pay were fought to a finish by the pioneer teachers. The liberality of 
the patrons of the schools now is the crop from the seed sown years ago 
by the pioneer teachers. A word of warning: do not abuse that liber- 
ality, do not be too lavish in your expenditures, do not be too importunate 
in your demands, do not make your school system a horse-leech’s daughter 
with the unceasing cry of give! give! give! There may be a reaction, 
there may be a rebound. I have seen the hands on the dial of progress 
turned back years by injudicious demands and unreasonable exactions. 

The pioneer teachers deserve well of the present generation. They 
laid the foundations of our school system broad and deep and built a 
substantial structure on them— incomplete, unfinished and weak in places 
it may be. It is yours to strengthen the weak places. If top-heavy with 
excessive ornamentation, trim off these. In your chosen profession don’t 
be a poll parrot, repeating catch phrases; think your own thoughts and 
utter them, too. Don’t be the servile imitator of others methods; invent 
your own and use them if they are better suited to your needs than the 
imported ones of the institute orator, imported also. “‘Boost Home 
Products” of brain as well as of brawn. 
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Baby bye, 
Here’s a fly, 

By the state he’s doomed to die. 
Since he brings 
Germlike things 

On his legs and wings; 

Countless millions of the same 

Have their lodgings on his frame. 
His offense 
Is immense, 

Hang his impudence! 


See him pass 
Bold as brass, 
With a buzz that’s full of “‘sass.”” 
*Sz—'sz—izz! 
There he is 
On the grub, gee whiz! 

See him with infected feet 
Walking on the bread and meat; 
Then the whim 

Seizes him 
In the milk to swim. 


Baby bye, 
Shun the fly, 
Pure food sharps will tell you why,— 
*Tis no joke, 
They will soak 
Fly-protecting folk. 
Therefore, get your little ax, 
Slay the “‘musca”’ in his tracks. 
Don’t delay! 
Haste to slay! 
Little fly, good day, good day! 


—Pittsburg Chronicle Dispatch. 
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THE USE OF MAPS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


C. T. WricHTt 
Fremont High School, Oakland 


HE map is the shorthand of geographic language. It tells with 

T a stroke what the pen must write weary hours to relate. As 

the pot-hooks of shorthand represent words, and words in their 

turn represent ideas, so the conventions of the map are rivers and valleys 

and fields, typhoons and blizzards and biting cold, cities and harbors 
and ocean steamships. 

As signs of ideas the conventions of the map are superior to those 
of our systems of shorthand, for they may be read as pictures. The 
mind may grasp the idea without the medium of words. Again, the 
conventions of maps are superior to words because of their connotation. 
Thus on a single square inch of surface is represented the idea of 
alluvial pain and swamp, levee and flood, fertile soil, obstructed naviga- 
tion, and engineering problems—an idea which might well take vol- 
umes of words to express, an idea with such endless possibilities of 
variation as would puzzle the most gifted linguist to express in words. 

The purpose of the map, therefore, is to convey thought. As a 
means of conveying its peculiar kind of thought the map, as we have 
seen, is unsurpassed. Therefore we can not afford to omit its study 
from the schools. Further, it seems that we ought to use the map in 
the study of all the phases of geography in which it may be used. It 
hardly need be added that it is desirable that our pupils know how to 
read a map correctly. 

Before proceeding further, let us ask what is the condition in our 
high schools to-day as regards the use of maps. My experience has 
led me to believe that many pupils can not read even the simplest maps 
correctly. If asked, they probably would tell you glibly enough that 
meridians extend north and south, but with the next breath would say 
that Greenland is southeast of the North Pole and that Alaska is 
southwest from this newly acquired American possession. I find many 
pupils who do not know where on a map to look to determine the lati- 
tude and longitude of a place, and, when they are shown, do not 
remember which set of figures means latitude and which longitude. I 
dare say you could find pupils in our high schools who would inform 
you that Greenland is as large as South America. I am sure you could 
find those who would contradict you flatly or smile at your ignorance, 
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if you should chance to remark that the nearest route from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama or Hongkong is by way of the Aleutian Islands. I 
cite this condition as a further reason for the scientific study of maps in 
our high schools. 

What maps shall we use, and how shall we use them? In the 
light of what has already been said it would seem that the proper use 
of the map is as a source of information. The conventions of a map 
are few and easily understood, but let the teacher be sure that they are 
understood before asking pupils to read maps. ‘The globe is the most 
nearly perfect of all representations of the earth’s surface, and as such 
ranks first on our list. If only we could make a globe large enough, 
no Mercator’s projection or polyconic projection or other projection 
would be necessary. There is such a globe—just one—and it is our 
business as teachers to build up another as nearly like it as possible, 
only that the other one is to exist in the mind. ‘That teacher is most 
successful who can make this image in the mind of the pupil most nearly 
an exact counterpart of the earth itself, the element of bigness being 
not the least important. 

After the laboratory globe come a few of the common map pro- 
jections with their necessary limitations, with special reference to the 
globe—both the laboratory globe and the mental image. Then there 
is a class of special maps from which geographic information can be 
obtained advantageously. I presume that no one would advocate that 
these be omitted from the list. I refer to the daily weather map, 
rainfall maps, pilot charts, etc. 

So far there has been no consideration of the representation of 
differences of elevation on the earth’s surface. Now comes this question 
of the third dimension or relief features, and with it I presume the storm 
center of our discussion. Doubtless there could be found more than 
one teacher and perhaps several pupils who would say, “Physical 
geography would be just fine if only we didn’t have to study the 
maps." In most cases it is the topographic map that is meant. My 
contention is that this state of mind is entirely unnecessary, and that a 
valuable map has been greatly abused. Of all maps the large scale 
topographic map is probably the most valuable, certainly the most 
accurate, but probably the most criticised of any map used in the 
teaching of geography. Let us ask why. 
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It seems to me there are four chief reasons for the criticism which is 
directed against the topographic map. 

First: Globes are used too rarely, and with this shortcoming there 
is the accompanying neglect of imagining things represented on the globe. 

Second: Pupils are sometimes allowed to pursue the study of 
geography with the spirit of a hireling, with almost nothing of sponta- 
neous interest or enthusiasm. Sometimes the subject is pursued with less 
interest than it would be if it were the geography of Mars, and land 
forms are even more mythical than Martian canals. 

Third: Probably teachers have unconsciously considered the study 
of topographic maps as an end. in itself, or they have considered a 
knowledge of the particular region represented on the map as an end. 
Some of them have failed to see that the topographic map is the means 
of taking an excursion to the region, and that the imaginary excursion 
instead of being an end in itself is the means for the understanding of 
some law of Nature, the action of natural forces, or the reaction of man 
upon his environment. 

Fourth: I believe entirely too much written work has been re- 
quired, often with a laboratory manual open in one hand and the 
topographic map spread out on the table before the pupil. This kind 
of an exercise easily degenerates into answering questions one at a time, 
each answer being made without reference to any other. Thus, prob- 
ably far from what the author intended, the end sought is to have a 
number of truths or supposed truths written in a bock. One is reminded 
of the unfortunate young lady who graduated from college after four 
years of hard work and the outlay of a considerable sum of money, only 
to have her education swept away by a fire which burned her note- 
books and her beribboned diploma. 

In discussing the bad reputation which topographic maps have in 
some quarters we have seen some ways in which they should not be 
used. Now let us do a little constructive thinking. 

In introducing the topographic map the conventions can easily be 
developed with the contoured sand hill. After this is done pupils will 
usually be eager to see the home quadrangle which should immediately 
be given to them if such a map is in existence. It is well to allow 
pupils to find on the map well-known topographic features, and to allow 
considerable freedom in expressing their enthusiasm upon finding them. 
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Following this may come other quadrangles either near or remote. 
At first reference is made only to the large features of the region, 
mental pictures being formed by the pupils and described briefly. Much 
interest may be aroused and great value derived by showing a relief 
model of the region for comparison with the mental pictures. 

An imaginary position may be taken at a point selected by the 
teacher and an imaginary photograph taken. Pupils will enter heartily 
into this game. Then the real photograph or lantern slide or, better 
still, a stereograph may be shown to test the accuracy of the mental 
picture. Fortunately a few well-chosen views with exact location and 
direction of outlook are supplied by the patent maps and stereographs 
published by Underwood & Underwood. 

In taking up a region for detailed study, this kind of an exercise 
is pedagogically correct. It may properly be accompanied by a larger 
orientation by which the particular region falls into its proper place in 
the pupil’s mental image of the continent, as well in area as in position. 
The real live teacher whose circumstances permit will do field work with 
his class before studying any particular natural feature from the map. 
Thus the pupil is in possession of the concrete material which he is 
further to elaborate by aid of the map. 

But you ask, Shall we make a detailed study of a map? Yes, 
emphatically yes. We should have a care lest the pupil becomes lost 
in the detail, or lest a detail is sought which is unimportant. We should 
stop short of mental fatigue or lassitude, but it is not necessary or desir- 
able to stop short of an interest that is under the control of the will 
or of an attention that is purposed. We are not striving to entertain, 
but to instruct and develop our charges. In the words of one of our 
leading educators, ““The school methods which appeal always to the 
natural desires and involuntary attention and interest do not train the 
pupil in overcoming desires and in controlling attention; they plead 
instead of commanding; they teach one to follow the path of least 
resistance instead of the path of duty and the ideal. The result is a 
flabby inefficiency, a loose vagueness and inaccuracy, an acquaintance 
with a hundred things and a mastery of none. Public life has to suffer 
for it; a community which has not had a rigid mental discipline at 
home and at school must always remain the plaything of its lower 
instincts.”” 
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NATURE STUDY IN CALIFORNIA AND A BASIS 
FOR ITS REHABILITATION 


Dr. H. W. FaiRBANKS 
Author and Lecturer, Berkeley 


IX years ago the nature study movement had to all appearances 
S made a deep impression on the elementary schools of California. 
Nearly all the county courses of study showed its influence to a 
greater or less degree, and several of the larger cities employed special 
instructors. An attempt was made to establish something in the nature 
of a central bureau, and through an act of the legislature permit counties 
to appoint special teachers of nature study. Both failed primarily 
because the real meaning of nature study was not understood. Soon 
interest began to wane, and to-day outside of the normal schools and 
the efforts of individual teachers the movement is practically dead in 
California. Much the same condition exists in other parts of the 
country. In some quarters, however, nature study seems to be given 
under the name of agriculture, and as this phase shows some vitality we 
are not without a little light in the darkness. 

There can be no saner or more practical thought than that for 
which nature study stands; that is, the development of the self-activities 
of the child as related to its surroundings. It is this actual contact with 
things that the leaders of education have fought for during the last 
three centuries. Yet for some reason we do not seem to have got hold 
of it in such a way as to produce results in actual practice. We must 
confess that either there is something wrong, lacking in our conception of 
nature study, or that human nature is such that actual practice can never 
approach ideals. 

Two years ago in order to get at the real standing of nature study 
in the schools of California, I obtained the courses of study of forty-two 
of the most important counties. There were some references to nature 
study in thirty-four of these, but only about half a dozen in which 
there were fairly complete courses running through the elementary school. 
Seventeen recommended the teaching of agriculture in the seventh and 
eighth grades. No more than three outlined any regular work in physical 
phenomena. As far as I can gather from superintendents and teachers, 
these courses of study showed the work in a much better condition than 
it is to-day. Nearly all the nature work now given in the schools of 
the State is optional with the teacher; the study of physical phenomena, 
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including observations in physics and chemistry, has been dropped; and 
even agriculture, which appears to have a strong lead over the other 
branches as shown by these courses of study, is taught comparatively 
little and then in a poor and inefficient way. In most cases a textbook 
is recommended, and this with insufficient knowledge and lack of 
sympathy on the part of the teacher is sufficient to kill the subject when 
introduced into the elementary school. 

It may be profitable now to take a general survey of the field and see 
if we can discover the reasons why nature study has not fulfilled the 
expectations of its advocates, and what is necessary to be done, and 
what change of method or viewpoint it is necessary to adopt in order 
to place the subject again in the schools and carry it on to that complete 
success which its importance demands. 

In the first place there has been a lack of unity of ideas as to what 
nature study really is. One man has stated it is agriculture; another 
would make it essentially biology; and another would include all the 
phenomena of the child’s environment. Sentimentality with some has 
played too large a part. Others have looked on nature study as a simple 
form of science and have introduced formal analysis and classification. 

As far as our own State is concerned there has been no concerted 
action on the part of those interested in nature study. Each superin- 
tendent and board of education has organized the work along independent 
lines. Of two counties lying side by side, one may have adopted a 
full outline running through the elementary school, while over the 
boundary in the other county the whole subject may be completely 
ignored. The fundamental idea underlying nature study may be ever 
so true and ever so important to the elementary school, and yet we 
can not expect to see it coming into its own while every leader works 
independently and shouts the correctness of his own views. There 
must be a certain basis of agreement; there must be unity and harmony 
of action. Then, farther, the close relation of nature study and 
geography has been in large measure overlooked. Complete courses 
of nature study have been arranged with no reference whatever to 
geography, although every discriminating person must admit their prac- 
tical identity in the lower grades. 

Two methods, one based on the study of books, the other of real 


things, have long been in conflict with each other. The former in 
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spite of occasional protests has had practical control of our schools 
for generations. The concept of books as the source of knowledge has 
become so deeply ingrained in our educational institutions that there is 
little room for anything else. The fact that real education consists 
in acquainting the child with his surroundings has made very slow head- 
way, and often it has lost ground owing to the fact that would-be 
reformers have made serious mistakes and have in addition failed to 
agree among themselves. 

The problem which confronts us now in California is the same as 
that which confronts nature study everywhere. First we have to do 
with indifference on the part of those who frame our courses of study 
and shape our educational ideals. Most men while recognizing in a 
mere formal way the importance of educating the child for the prac- 
tical duties of life, find it easier to follow in the path of established 
custom. They think if a child can read, write and spell that is all 
he needs to know. They forget that what the average child needs to 
acquire more than anything else is the ability to make use of and 
turn to his advantage the facts of his environment. It would seem that 
we had turned out ninnies educated from books, but incapable of 
making any use of their hands or of understanding their surround- 
ings; that we have come to look upon them as the proper product of 
our schools. 

That the education of the child should bear some relation to its 
life work is so simple and self-evident that we have passed it by without 
seeing that it is practically a dead letter in our schools. 

The superintendent in one of our large cities remarked to me a 
short time since that the nature study movement failed because it had 
been pushed ahead of any demand for it. To me, this is one of the 
most falacious arguments ever advanced for the failure of any forward 
movement. No advanced step in education, ethics, or religion ever 
took place through waiting until there was a demand for it. It has 
been the insistent preaching in season and out of season by men whose 
ideals were ahead of their time, that advances have been made. If 
we waited for the call of the rank and file, if we waited until trained 
teachers had been provided, before we made a move, that move would 
never be made. Trained teachers are the result of a demand and are 
not going to be on hand waiting for a demand to materialize. The 
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lack of trained teachers has made the progress of the nature study 
movement slower than it otherwise would have been, but I do not 
believe it is the reason for the present decline. Increasing in number are 
the teachers who to-day, though not fully trained, are nevertheless in 
sympathy with the broader ideas of education represented by the nature 
study idea. 

There is a widespread ignorance on the part of people outside of 
the schools as to the meaning of nature study and the ideas which 
underlie it. It has been looked on as a fad, as an unpractical and 
unnecessary addition to a crowded curriculum. The education of 
public opinion in such a matter is very essential, and I fear we have not 
paid the attention to it which we ought. It was apathy and misunder- 
standing which defeated the attempt in a former legislature to place 
nature study on an organized basis. 

I am coming now to what seems to me to be the real cause for 
the decline of the interest in nature study at the present time, and 
that is the failure of those behind the movement to develop any definite 
systematic content. We hear the criticism made in various quarters 
that nature study is intangible, that it has no beginning nor end, that 
it has no unity in its expression. 

We have included in our nature study outlines an immense number 
of lessons on heterogeneous animals, plants, insects, birds, physical 
phenomena, soil, sky, weather, the industrial and other conditions of 
the home region. Ordinarily this material has been brought into the 
schoolroom, and each fact studied by itself without taking into account 
its relation to other facts. The flower has been analyzed and each 
part learned after the manner of students taking up the former science 
of botany. The outcome of such work has not been what it should be 
because these facts about nature, be they ever so interesting and 
instructive in themselves, do not lead us anywhere. Neither does 
wandering through the woods and fields, although ever so delightful, 
amount to much unless there is some definite purpose in sight, a purpose 
which is related to real interests. Here and there a teacher has struck 
the right key and has given us glimpses of a far-reaching, underlying 
principle, but too often the work has been shaped by superficial and 
erroneous conceptions. 
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The very term nature study is misleading, but as yet no better 
one has been developed in the English language. It has had a decided 
tendency to expand the subject along natural history lines, for we 
find nearly all the formulated courses devoted pre-eminently to the study 
of plants and animals. To my mind the conception of a real nature 
study is more fully expressed in the German term “heimatakunde,” 
meaning literally “home lore.’’ The common term for the ideas con- 
veyed by “home lore” is expressed in “home geography.” 

Now you may ask what has home geography to do with nature 
study, and [ shall reply that it has everything to do with it, as will 
be shown later. Nature study as it has been presented is made up of a 
vast fund of facts from every department of human experience. 
Usually no attempt has been made to correlate these and reduce the 
heterogeneous’ aggregate to a system. In fact no unifying principle 
seems to have been more than faintly foreshadowed in the voluminous 
literature of nature study. I believe we can all agree on the state- 
ment that nature study deals primarily with the facts open to investiga- 
tion in the home region. These facts are of every kind. They have 
to do with the land, the water, the air, plants and animals, natural 
productions, industries and occupations. In a region devoted to mining, 
that industry should influence the content of nature study. Where 
agriculture predominates, its various phases should be worked in a 
natural way into the nature study. Of course we must take into 
account the fact that as children grow up they do not always stay in 
the region in which their school days are spent, nor do they always 
follow the occupation of their elders. So we must not make our con- 
ceptions too narrow. In general we can say that a first hand acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the environment, whatever those may be, is the 
essential thing. This is real knowledge as distinguished from book 
knowledge. The former can be made use of; the latter is too often 
of no use whatever. 

Now what is the difference between this nature study as I have 
outlined it and home geography? The difference may be little or 
great; it all depends on the viewpoint. If such topics as the birds, 
insects, agriculture, elementary physics and chemistry are each treated 
separately and independently, we are really studying elementary science. 
To be sure, it is what has been called nature study, but from my 
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standpoint it is the wrong kind of nature study and has no real 
relation to geography. These facts may be interesting and valuable 
in themselves but of what use are they? What relation do they bear 
to the child’s interests or experiences? If on the contrary we take 
them up and study them in the light of their relation to each other 
and to ourselves as they go to make up the environment, then we are 
engaged not only in correct nature study but home geography as well. 

We have now reached a position in which we can say that it is 
the geographic idea which furnishes a rational basis for nature study, 
unifies and harmonizes its otherwise heterogeneous aggregate of facts. 
The child’s activities, as well as those of people about him, are directly 
affected by the environing factors. He has to do with them in his 
play and in his work. True nature study, then, does not isolate its 
materials from their natural settings in the world about us. It does 
not bring the bird, insect or other object into the schoolroom and develop 
formal lessons on its various qualities and attributes. Instead it intro- 
duces the child to these things just as he will encounter them in real 
life. When they are isolated in the schoolroom, the natural continuity 
and inter-dependence running through them all is broken. 

The geographic viewpoint is far more philosophical than we have 
been accustomed to think. It puts life and meaning into otherwise 
dead matter. Nothing in nature goes unconditioned and there is every- 
where interaction between phenomena in the world about us. Geography 
looks at things as they occur over the earth and interprets them accord- 
ing to the part which they play in its complex relations. In the labo- 
ratory we isolate as far as possible each object and each experiment 
from the conditions under which it occurs, and under which we have 
to deal with it in actual experience. This method of formal science is 
the proper and necessary thing for advanced students and investigators, 
but it is radically wrong for young pupils. As children first look out 
on the world and commence to gain a knowledge of the various things 
found there, they see them from the geographic side. They see things 
as wholes before they begin to analyze. This outlook over nature is 
geographic and is equivalent, as I have said before, to home geography. 
In the attempt to work out a rational basis for nature study, we have 
heretofore failed to find any unifying concept; I feel confident that the 
geographic viewpoint will supply this. 
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The high schools over the country are apparently getting ready to 
make the same mistake that the nature study people have made. They 
are proposing to offer a course in general science in the first year, group- 
ing together a heterogeneous lot of facts from every science. The lessons 
and experiments will undoubtedly be interesting and valuable in them- 
selves; but because of the absence of any definite purpose or object, the 
effect upon the pupils will be of no more value either in a cultural or a 
practical sense than the so-called nature study of the elementary school. 
The similarity of this proposed work to nature study has not been 
recognized. ‘There is little doubt that it will result in complete failure. 
Then the pendulum will swing back again to physical geography, which 
general science is likely to displace for the time being. Our inherited 
educational notions, our training and our textbooks all fail to recognize 
the possibilities involved in the geographic idea. This thought is won- 
derfully full and comprehensive when once it has been grasped. Leet 
us try to put out of our minds the ingrained views as to geography and 
look at the subject in its broad philosophic relations. 

The literature of nature study throws some faint light on the views 
which have been presented above, particularly some articles in late 
numbers of the Review. Many nature study advocates have recognized 
the fact that home geography and nature study are closely related. Mr. 
Wn. T. Skilling of the San Diego Normal School, in an article pleading 
for a broad interpretation of the subject, says, ‘““Nature study would in 
fact be identical with what we are familiar with as home geography.” 

For several years I have been trying to find some universal and 
rational approach to nature study which would remove the criticism of 
“disorganized, without system, no beginning or end.” I had long 
thought that geography might be made an important means of corre- 
lating and tying up its disconnected facts. At the same time I did not 
see how this could be done and still retain the multitudinous number of 
facts which appeared to be accepted by everybody as an essential part 
of the subject, but which on their face seemed to bear no relation to 
geography. 

In arranging a course of study for a state like California, which 
has such a variety of interests, we can modify the work for each indi- 
vidual district and yet have a fundamental unity running through the 
whole plan. The teacher must ‘familiarize herself with her home 
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geography, and on its content build the work of nature study. The 
important interests of the home, whatever they may be, should be made 
the basis of the work. 

The use of a textbook in the hands of the pupils covering any 
branch or phase of nature study should be avoided. Such methods have 
helped very materially to spoil the teaching of agriculture in the ele- 
mentary school. Learning lessons out of a book about the soil, garden- 
ing, horticulture, and dairying is the veriest nonsense. The use of a 
book presupposes practically the same formal routine for all the schools 
of a county, while in reality each district may be so situated that the 
nature study work should be emphasized along different lines. The 
determining factors in each case are geographic. 

To carry out a rational plan for the re-organization of nature study 
in California on the basis discussed in this paper, we need to get our 
forces together and work along a common line. We need both a State 
organization which may well take the form of a branch of the National 
Nature Society, and a central bureau from which suggestions and plans 
may be sent out. I am thoroughly convinced that there is no use to 
continue agitation of this matter unless we can unite on a common ideal 
and then work together. 


WHEN REUBEN CAME TO TOWN 

Clang, clatter, bang! Down the street came the fire engines. 

Driving along ahead, oblivious of any danger, was a farmer in a 
ramshackle old buggy. A policeman yelled at him: “Hi there, look out! 
The fire department’s coming.” 

Turning in by the curb the farmer watched the hose cart, salvage 
wagon and engine whiz past. Then he turned out into the street again 
and drove on. Barely had he started when the hook and ladder came 
tearing along. The rear wheel of the big truck slewed into the farmer’s 
buggy, smashing it to smithereens and sending the farmer sprawling into 
the gutter. The policeman ran to his assistance. 

“Didn't I tell ye to keep out of the way?’’ he demanded crossly. 
““Didn’t I tell ye the fire department was comin’ >?” 

““Wall, consarn ye,”’ said the peeved farmer, “I did git outer the way 
for th’ fire department. But what in tarnation was them drunken painters 
in sech an allfired hurry fer?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. May L. CHENEY 
Appointment Secretary, University of California 


The State Playground Association of California has been in existence 
less than a year. It was organized during Dr. Gulick’s visit to the Coast 
last winter, when he came to address the California Teachers’ Association 
in December. Its aim is to promote the playground movement; to assist 
in organizing commissions, where municipal playgrounds are being estab- 
lished; to furnish forms of ordinances and reports from cities where play- 
grounds have already been successfully maintained; and no less to foster 
the developing interest in playgrounds attached to the public schools, and 
help the new movement which aims to bring all of the children into the 
games which formerly benefited only the favored few. 

We need no longer apologize for the seeming paradox of teaching 
children to play. Physicians and psychologists agree that play is essential 
to health, bodily and mental, and the lack of it is the cause of the deter- 
ioration in our national vitality. Since Miss Addams’ epoch making 
book, ““The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” appeared, there is no 
need to discuss the question whether public recreation is the birthright of 
every man, woman, and child; the question for discussion is how to make 
proper provision for it, and it is in the hope that some light may be shed 
on this question that the Playground Association of California has called 
this conference. 

The sessions will be held at the Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, 
on December 15th, 16th and 17th, 1910. The first session will be 
held in the evening, and the speakers will be Dr. Philip King Brown, 
Mrs. Lovell White, vice-president of the Playground Association of 
America, and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, president of the Playground 
Commission of Los Angeles. There will be an exhibition of folk dances 
by the children of the Glenn Taylor School, of Alameda, led by Miss 
Irene Elizabeth Phillips, of Rochester, New York. The second day, 
Friday, will be playground workers’ day, and C. B. Raitt, superintendent 
of playgrounds in Los Angeles, will speak on ““The Playground in 
Operation,” and George E. Dickie, superintendent of Oakland play- 
grounds, will speak on “Adequate Training of Supervisors.” H. J. 
McCoy, secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and president of the Playground 
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Commission in San Francisco, will discuss ““The Playgrounds as Devel- 
oped in San Francisco.”” These papers will be followed by a general 
discussion and interchange of experiences by the workers from different 
cities. 

At half past twelve, a luncheon will be served in the White and Gold. 
room of the St. Francis, under the auspices of the Associated Charities 
of San Francisco. The subject for discussion at the luncheon will be 
“The Girl and the Playground.” The speakers will be Beatrice 
McCall, a probation officer of Alameda county; Miss Ethel Moore of 
the Oakland Playground Commission; Mrs. Rodman, president of the 
Los Angeles Commission, and J. C. Astredo, of the San Francisco 
Commission. 

Friday afternoon there will be a discussion of “‘Playground Games” 
by Dr. Everett C. Beach, head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles schools; a talk on “Rural Recreation Centers,” 
by Ernest Bradley, Dean of Tamalpais Center, at Kentfield, Marin 
county; a discussion of ““What Other Countries Are Doing,”’ by C. M. 
Goethe, of Sacramento; and a talk on “Public Recreation,” by Miss 
Irene Elizabeth Phillips. 

On Friday evening there will be an address by Dr. R. G. Boone, 
of the Education Department of the University of California, on ““The 
Significance of the Playground Movement.” Saturday morning—After 
a brief business meeting, the subject of ‘““The Public School Play- 
ground” will be introduced by Gilbert N. Brink, principal of the Berke- 
ley High School, and discussed by Alexander Sheriffs, city superin- 
tendent of schools of San Jose. Mr. Brink is chairman of a committee 
of Alameda county schoolmen who have been studying the problem of 
school athletics and it is possible he will have something to suggest which 
may be helpful to those who would like to see our present practice 
replaced by something that would bear a closer relation to the physical 
well-being of the great body of the pupils. The last paper on Saturday 
morning’s program discusses “School Gardens.” E. B. Babcock, 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is the speaker. The afternoon will be devoted to visits to the 
Oakland and San Francisco playgrounds. 














Gleanings 


INSIDE THE STATE 


At the call of Supt. E. W. Lindsay of Fresno county, about one 
hundred school trustees met at Fresno on November 26th. In calling 
this meeting to order Supt. Lindsay stated that his purpose in getting the 
trustees together was to perfect a permanent organization for the discus- 
sion of matters pertaining to trustees in their relations to the schools. One 
important result of the meeting was the adoption of a resolution providing 
for the introduction of a bill at the next legislature to establish annual 
trustees’ institutes in each county, and providing for the mileage of one 
member of every board of trustees to attend these institutes. A  resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon the next legislature to establish a normal 
school at Fresno. W. F. Chandler, the assemblyman-elect from Fresno 
county, was present and made several brief talks to the trustees. 


The Los Angeles branch of C. F. Weber & Co. has moved from 
212 North Main street to 512 South Broadway. A steady increase 
in business has rendered the removal imperative. Customers and friends 
among the educational public will be welcomed at the new location. 


The Sacramento city and county institute was held at Sacramento, 
November 21st-23d. A full program covering the days and the 
evenings as well had been arranged by Mrs. Minnie R. O'Neil, county 
superintendent, and Supt. O. W. Erlewine of the Sacramento city 
schools. The instructors were Supt. Edward Hyatt; Allison Ware, 
president Chico Normal; Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons, supervisor of 
music, Los Angeles Polytechnic High; Supt. J. H. Francis of Los 
Angeles; Dr. Richard Gause Boone, University of California; J. C. 
Astredo, San Francisco Playground Commission; Mgr. T. J. Capel, 
Sacramento; Geo. L. Sackett, secretary State Textbook Commission; 
and Dr. W. F. Snow, secretary State Board of Health. 


Walter N. Bush, principal of the San Francisco Polytechnic High 
School, was recently dismissed by the Board of Education. James 
Ferguson, one of the assistant superintendents, has been elected to the 
vacancy. 


The Stanislaus county institute was held at Modesto, November 
2\st-23d. Miss Florence Boggs, the county superintendent, had 
secured as instructors Mrs. Beatrice Partridge Wilmans, Mrs. Edna 
Orr James, Miss Ednah A. Rich, Dr. Raymond Russ, Prof. Ernest 
B. Babcock, Prof. William Dalton Armes, and Prof. Walter E. 
Magee. It is needless to say that things were moving pretty rapidly 
during the three days. 
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Guide Books to English 


By CHaRLEs B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, St. Paul and Newark, and ADA VAN STONE Harris, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mees Cn, Be PES sg oc bas cic escees 45 Cents 

2). errr rer rr 60 Cents 

Guides to language; to grammar; to literature. 

They give the pupil something to say and teach him how 
to say it. 

They put new life into the study of language and 
grammar. 


The dramatic work as a part of the expression idea is 
interesting and inspiring. 


They develop language power progressively and teach 
grammar INDUCTIVELY. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 





New Designs for 
Illumination 


From Drawings by NATHANIEL L. BERRY and ORA STRANGE 
No more effective means could be devised than these artistic 
designs to aid teachers in presenting the subject of color. Properly 
used they can not help but develop a true appreciation of color har- 
mony, and impress upon the pupil a correct arrangement of color and 
typography to assist in the embellishment and expression of a ove 
thought. 
The decorations are in outline, to be illuminated or filled in with 
color, the choice of color to be determined by the teacher or pupils. 
e designs are printed on special stock, selected for its artistic 
possibilities, and furnished in white, cream and buff, allowing an 
option for subdued or pronounced color effects. 
HARMONIOUSLY COLORED, THESE DESIGNS 
wie DAINTY AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
Send for complete list of subjects, with prices. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


575 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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A meeting of the Scholia Club was held at the Palace Hotel in 
San Francisco on the evening of December 3d. Prof. D. R. Jones of 
the San Francisco Normal, presided, and Col. Harris Weinstock was 
the principal speaker. Col. Weinstock presented the amended report 
of the Commission on Industrial Education. He then read some of the 
written criticisms and suggestions that have been made concerning the 
bill and invited discussion from those present. After careful considera- 
tion it was the general impression that the bill in its amended form is 
nearly ready for presentation at the coming session of the legislature. 


The regular quarterly meeting and luncheon of the High School 
Woman’s Club of Santa Clara County was held at the Hotel Vendome, 
in San Jose, on October 29th. The principal addresses were given 
by Miss Stewart of Morgan Hill High School, who reviewed the 
“Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” and Miss Crusoe of Gilroy High 
School, who reported on R. H. Palmer’s monograph, “Ethics in Edu- 
cation.” At the business meeting the following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Gertrude Peckham, Mountain View High School; 
vice-president, Miss Catton, Campbell High School; secretary, Miss 
Alice Williston, Mountain View High School; delegate to Federated 
School Women’s Clubs, Miss Crusoe, Gilroy High School. 


Supt. Robert L. Stockton held the Kern county institute at Bakers- 
field, November 21 st-23d, the three days preceding Thanksgiving. The 
instructors were Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena; Mrs. Edna Orr 
James, Stockton; and Geo. L. Sackett, Sacramento. Miss Harriet 
G. Eddy of the State Library, presented the cause of “‘County Libra- 
ries,” and L. E. Armstrong, secretary of the California Council of 
Education, spoke on the need of teachers getting together to secure desir- 
able educational legislation. 


Last year, about this time, we were pleased to learn that the San 
Mateo Union High School District had voted $100,000 with which 
to build a new high school building. Since that time work has 
progressed rapidly on a building of reinforced concrete walls and of 
wood interior. This building is to be modern in every respect. It i is 
now nearing completion. But to add to this, the district has again 
voted money not only to equip this building but also for building a 
gymnasium for the high school. This amount recently voted is $50,000. 
What San Mateo is doing is but another example of what can be done 
and of what is being done in the high school field. San Mateo will be 
equipped with one modern building for work and another for play and 
recreation. ‘These are the ideals about which we often talk, but here 
is a case of putting preaching into practice. 
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Golden West Hotel 


IN THE CITY’S CENTER 


FRED P. PLAGEMANN, Proprietor 


Every Modern Improvement. 200 Rooms. 100 Baths 
Cafe in Connection 


Rates: $1.00 per Day Upward, European 
$1.50 with Bath, Upward 


From Ferry Take any Market Street Car Except Sutter. From Third and Townsend 
Take Fourth and Ellis Car. The Golden West Free Bus Meets All Trains 
and Boats at Ferries and Steamship Landings at Depot 


Corner Ellis and Powell Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Entrance on Powell Street Phone Douglas 3215 


San Francisco Library Order 


In the order for supplementary reading given in November. by 
the City Board of Education, San Francisco, appeared the following 
Heath Publications: 


420 Everyday Life in the Colonies, Stone and Fickett 

325 Days and Deeds 100 Years Ago, Stone and Fickett 

420 Stories of Long Ago, Bass 

250 Stories from English History, Warren 
GEOGRAPHY READERS, WINSLOW: 

285 I. The Earth and Its People 

285 II. The United States 

285 III. Our American Neighbors 

285 IV. Europe 

285 V. Distant Lands 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN, PRATT: 


1. Beginner’s Book 

II. Discoverers and Explorers 

III. The Early Colonies 

IV. The Later Colonial Period 

V. The Foundations of the Republic 


D. C. Heath € Company 
565 Market Street © ',Ctileote,Maneger San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Merced county institute was held at Merced, October 25th- 
27th. Mrs. Belle Smythe Gribi, the county superintendent, had pre- 
pared an interesting program. Her instructors were Supt. Edward 
Hyatt; Mrs. Mary Roberts Coolidge of Berkeley; Miss Anna Nich- 
olson, San Jose Normal; Prof. R. C. Bentley, Stanford University ; 
Supt. Frank F. Bunker of Bunker; and Supt. E. W. Lindsay of Fresno. 


The meeting of the Northern California Teachers’ Association 
was held at Redding, November 14th-17th. The counties of Shasta, 
Tehama, Butte, and Colusa held their institutes in connection with the 
meeting. The speakers included: Edward Hyatt, Superintendent Pub- 
lic Instruction; Frank J. Murasky, Judge of Superior Court, San 
Francisco; Dr. A. F. Lange, Dean of the Faculties, University of 
California; Ednah A. Rich, President of the State Normal School of 
Manual Arts and Home Economics, Santa Barbara; H. D. Sheldon, 
Department of Education, University of Oregon; Chester H. Rowell, 
editor of Fresno Republican; Allison Ware, President of State Normal 
School, Chico; L. E. Armstrong, secretary of California Council of 
Education; E. Morris Cox, assistant superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land; Bert Estes Howard, Department of Economics and Social Sci- 
ences, Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

Miss Lulu E. White, county superintendent of Shasta, was elected 
president for the coming year—the first woman to be honored with the 
position. Miss Delia D. Fish, county superintendent of Tehama, was 
re-elected secretary. 


Another institute held Thanksgiving week was that of Riverside 
county and city, Supt. Raymond Cree in charge. A pleasing, helpful 
time was had. The instructors were: Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University; Prof. C. F. Baker, Pomona College; Miss 
Bessie McCabe, State Normal School, San Jose; Prof. James F. 
Chamberlain, State Normal School, Los Angeles; Mr. Ralph Wylie, 
Los Angeles; Miss Carrie I. Swope, Riverside; Mr. W. A. Correll, 
Riverside; and Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, City Librarian, Riverside. 


Our cover design for this number was drawn by Miss Hannah T. 
Thompson of the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. This 
school will have an exhibit of its work in the exhibition room of the 
school during the week the California Teachers’ Association is in ses- 
sion. A special feature will be the demonstration by teachers of the 
different processes of reproducing, drawing and color work. The exhibit 
will be open evenings as well as in the daytime. All teachers are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
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Crorcesr Girt oF tars Season 


—— NEW is 
Wren erat DICTIONARY 72 


(jj MANY GIFTS IN ONE. Besides the dictionary of English it is ¥ 

a dictionary of art, fiction, golf, music, synonyms, geography, Gj) 
in fact, of all trades and sciences. Contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative library. Type matter is equal 
to an encyclopedia of 15 volumes, 


THE MOST USEFUL GIFT. Of constant service to lawyer, 
. business man, school-teacher, farmer, physician, and 
editor. 400,000 words defined. 2700 pages. 
6000 illustrations. The only dictionary with 
the new divided page. 


TRUSTWORTHY. A New Creation, 
Result of 7 years labor by scholars 
of highest rank. Approved and 
accepted by leaders in the world’s 
activities. 

ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The bind- 
ings are artistic, rich, and durable,— 
triumphs of the bookmakers’ art. It 
isa giftto be enjoyed, admired, remem- 
bered, not for a few days only, but fora 
generation. 


WRITE for full particulars and pamphlet showing the 
new divided page, illustrations, etc. 

































If you 


bs 4 mention 

G.&C. MERRIAM CO. , Springfield, Mass.,U.S.A. this publication 
ks eS ti i 

EDIE DLN, DIVE INED NESE fee 


| Physics Send for the following Catalogs 


Select Apparatus for Coleman’s 
New Manual 


Chemi 1 & it ry ries Apparatus 
Science 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 
HIGH-CLASS CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS OF HIGHEST PURITY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


sc “et CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 
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OUTSIDE THE STATE 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Chicago on November 26th, San Francisco 
was selected as the meeting-place for the 1911 meeting. The decision 
in favor of San Francisco was unanimous. The meeting will be held 
July 8-14, 1911. Thus after many days we shall be able to complete 
our plans for receiving and entertaining the teachers of the country. 
Incidentally California will have the honor of welcoming the first woman 
president of the National Education Association. A great meeting would 
seem to be assured. The “old guard’’ would be ashamed to stay at 
home, and the progressives must justify by a large attendance their 
assumption of control. The shake-up at Boston was a good thing for 


the N. E. A. | 


Minnesota has appropriated $25,000 from the state funds for agri- 
cultural high schools. 


We note the advent of an interesting school paper: ‘‘School Agri- 
culture, Domestic Science, and Manual Training,”’ published semi- 
monthly at Springfield, Mass. The paper is designed as a text in the 
subjects named for use in schools, homes, and clubs. We believe it 
will prove decidedly useful in its chosen field. 


No schoolhouse in the state of Maine can be erected without the 
written approval of the plans by the state superintendent of public 
instruction and the state board of health. 


Columbus Day (October 12th) has been fixed as a legal holiday 
in the following fifteen States: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 
The school children in other States would probably not object to sharing 
in the celebration of this holiday. 


“Free Publications of the Department of Agriculture Classified for 
the Use of Teachers” is the title of a recent bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. By means of this pamphlet teachers 
may learn what government publications can be secured free for use in 
teaching the various subjects included in agriculture, such as Poultry, 
Dairying, Drainage, Road Improvement, Horticulture, etc. Rural 
schools and high schools teaching agriculture will find this a valuable 


pamphlet. Write for a copy to Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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New Books 


Standard Classics—containing 
25 of the most studied selections 
from 20 English and American 
authors, with biographical 
sketches and notes. 400 pages, 
cloth bound, 50 cents. 


A Year of Primary Occupation 


Work (Etta Graves), 50 cents. 


Seat Work and Sense Train- 
ing (Christiana Mount), 50 cents. 


Story Plays and Tales—a dra- 
matic reader for First Grade 
(Emma Maguire), 50 cents. 


Dialogs for Little Folks—a 
dramatic reader for Second and 
Third Grades (Ella M. Powers), 
40 cents. 


The Teacher’s Robinson Cru- 
soe, containing many sugges- 
tions for ‘“‘Things to think and 
talk about’ and ‘Problems to 
work out” for each chapter (S. 
B. Allison), 50 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co, 


117 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Standard Electric Clocks 
and Program Clocks 


Automatic Simple Accurate 


Suitable for all schools— 
large or small. 

wenty-six years of suc- 
cessful business tells the 
story. 

Ask for catalogue N-32, 
and list of Pacific Coast 
installation. 

Let us consult with you on 
our requirements as our 
ong experience in this spe- 
cial line must necessarily be 
of benefit to you. 


The Standard Electric 


Time Co. | 

68 Post Street San Francisco i 

Home Office Wate | 
CHICAGO 





* 


A carefully selected stock containing the latest and best from all 


publishers is now on sale at our stores. 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 

BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 
BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
BOOKS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 














Special Rates to Teachers 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


565-571 Market Street 


San Francisco 


252 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 
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The Milwaukee school board maintains in connection with the high 
school a department for the deaf. Pupils may take work with the 
hearing classes and receive special help in the department for the deaf. 
The plan has proved successful and is to be commended for one reason 
because the deaf children thus trained do not acquire the mannerisms 
peculiar to the deaf. Before taking up work in the high school they 
have been trained in the day schools for the deaf where they are taught 
to understand oral speech by lip reading and to express themselves 


orally. There are in Wisconsin 22 day schools for the deaf, enrolling 
over three hundred pupils. 


L. B. Paine of Duluth, Minnesota, acting captain of the Cornell 
University football team, died from injuries received while playing foot- 


ball on October 18th. 


A bill for the teaching of sex hygiene has been proposed in Italy. 
That instruction in this subject should be given previous to adolescence 
was agreed upon by the recent International Congress on School Hygiene. 


In New York the plan of county supervision of schools is to be 
superseded by district supervision with decrease in the number of schools 
for each superintendent and increase of his powers. 


The fourth annual convention of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education convened at Boston, November 17th, 


18th, 19th. 


The recent formal opening of the Amerika-Institut in the Royal 
Library Building in Berlin, calls attention to a work that promises great 
results. The director of the Institut for its first year is Prof. Hugo 
Munsterberg, Harvard Exchange Professor at the University of Berlin. 
The general aim of the Institut is the systematic furthering of the cultural 
relations between Germany and the United States. Strictly political 
and commercial affairs lie outside of its realm, but everything which 
refers to education and scholarship, to literature and art, to technique 
and social welfare, to travel and public interests, to peace and interna- 
tional understanding, will be the fit object of its efforts. While the 
political relations of the countries have always been organized, the cul- 
tural connections have been the results of chance influences which have 
brought about a wasteful scattering of energies and often a disappointing 
and even harmful outcome. The Institut is the first effort to organize 
and to forward these mutual interests of two great nations. We hope it 
may lead to the founding of similar governmental institutions for cultural 
relations with foreign countries among all the leading nations of the world. 
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Exhibition of Plaster Casts 


for Models in Drawing both for Grammar and High Schools; also 
Artistic and Classical Casts for the decoration of School and Home, 
will be held during Convention Week in the Entrance Hall of the 
Allston-Way Building of the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
only half a block from the University, thus being convenient for all 
attending the Convention. 

Casts ordered during the Convention will be allowed 20 per cent 
discount instead of the regular 10 per cent. 













Corrieri Giovannoli (@ Company~ 
Makers of Plaster Casts 


337 NOE ST., near Market 





SAN FRANCISCO 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
BASED ON CHILD LIFE 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 
——INCLUDING—— 


Kathleen in treland (Grade IV) Umé San in Japan (Grade IV) 
Betty in Canada (Grade IV) Fritz in Germany (Grade IV) 
Manuel in Mexico (Grade V) Rafael in Italy (Grade VII) 
Gerda in Sweden (Grade V) Boris in Russia (Grade VII) 
Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces; 


Price, 60 cents a volume. To schools, 40 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St 


THE HEALTH INDEX OF CHILDREN 


By Dr. ERNEST BRYANT HOAG 


Author of “Health Studies,” 
With Prefatory Note by Frank F. Bunker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California. 


The object of this little book is to show teachers and parents how to 
detect those ordinary physical defects of the child which bar his progress 
in school and life, and to suggest means by which such defects may be 
removed, and good health maintained. Incidentally it will prove of value 
to physicians and educators who are for the first time applying themselves 


to the problems of Health Supervision of School Children. Price, postpaid, 
80 cents net. 


WHITAKER @ RAY-WIGGIN CO., Publishers 
San Francisco 
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Our Book Shelf 





THE GorRDON READERS—TEACHERS’ MANUAL. By Emma K. 
Gordon, author of “The Comprehensive Method of Teaching 


Reading.”” Cloth, 203 pages. Price, 60 cents. D.C. Heath & 
Co., 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This book rounds out the well-known Gordon Readers in a very 
definite, practical way. The Gordon Readers are known the country 
over as one of the best series of method readers. This manual presents 
clearly to teachers the best means of approach to method work, and 
furnishes a systematic course based on the readers of the series. It will 
prove specially helpful to young teachers. 


BALDWIN’s Don QUIXOTE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By James Bald- 
min. Cloth, 12mo, 287 pages, with illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 
American Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


The most interesting passages of the famous novel of Cervantes 
are here rewritten for young people by one of the leading authors of 
children’s books. Care has been taken to retain the spirit and manner 
of the original, so far as is possible in a story designed for children in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh years of school. The incidents chosen are 
these most often alluded to in modern literature, and they are told in a 
manner to elicit sympathy and admiration for the hero. The volume 
is attractively illustrated with sixty original drawings. 


TEXTBOOK IN THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Ernest Norton 
Henderson, Ph. D., Professor of Education and Philosophy in 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Cloth, 593 pages. Price, $1.75. 
The Macmillan Co., 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This book succeesfully attempts the outlines of a theory of educa- 
tion from the viewpoint of evolution. Professor Henderson’s treatment 
differs from that of other current writers on the same subject in a some- 
what more systematic endeavor to define the relations of education to the 
processes of readjustment and to heredity, to point out the functions of 
education in social life, to classify and analyze the methods of learning, 
and to discuss the present day issues that concern the status of the 
school and the adaptation of the curriculum to the conditions of demo- 
cratic life. 
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A Merry Christnas 


E are just closing the most successful year’s work we 





have ever had. Our attendance has been all that our 

room could accommodate. We sincerely thank every one 
who has, in any way, contributed to this success. 

We extend to the teachers of California our best wishes 

for a Joyful Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Olestern Plormal 


Stockton, California 





Good High School Texts 


Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence 
Ashley’s American Government (Revised) 
Ashley’s American History 
Baker and Inglis’s High School Course in Latin no gary 1.00 
Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Economics. . 1.00 
Inglis & Prettyman’s First Book in Latin 
Laycock and Spofford’s Manual of Argumentation 
Macmillan’s Pocket English and American Classics (140 
eae aids sri whe ade <eaniecl each 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography 1 
Tarr and Von Engeln’s Laboratory Manual of Physical 
Geography . 1.25 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture 


The Macmillan Company 


565 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


STANDARD Cuassics: A FiFTH READER. With Biographical 
Sketches and Helpful Notes. Cloth, 400 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Educational Publishing Co., 717 Market street, San Francisco. 





This book furnishes at a low price and in good form a carefully 
selected list of standard English and American classics universally con- 
sidered masterpieces. This book meets the demand for a study of 
a number of classics in the three upper grades of the grammar school. 
In the twenty authors represented, pupils will have an opportunity to 
become familiar with a considerable portion of the best literature. We 
predict for this book a big sale. It meets a real need. 


LitTLE DIALOGUES FoR LITTLE FoLks. By Ella M. Powers, 
author of “Poems for Memorizing.”” Cloth, 158 pages. Price, 
40 cents. Educational Publishing Co., 717 Market street, San 


Francisco. 





This little book ministers effectively to the natural desire of all 
children for dramatics. In a very simple, easy manner it presents 
twenty-six little dialogues. The holidays and interesting bits of history 
furnish the material for some of them, while kindly deeds and pure 
fun are the theme in others. The book is adapted for use below the 
fifth grade. Children will enjoy reading these dialogues if the teacher 
has not the time to put them on as intended. 


Lewis’ THE GoLDEN Hour. By Prudence Lewis. Cloth, 372 
pages. Price, $1.00. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 





A fine collection of stories and poems for primary grades. While 
the compiler’s principal purpose was to furnish for the teacher a store- 
house of literary materials suitable for ethical training, the book will 
teach its own lessons if placed in the hands of children. The material 
is singularly attractive and simple, well adapted to the needs of children. 
We commend the book strongly to all primary teachers as an unusually 
good desk-book from which to select material for the opening exercises. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 





If you desire a 
handsome honestly 
built bench at the 
price you would 
pay for the or- 
dinary kind, write 
us. 

For 15 years the 
NIEDERER 
BENCH 
has been giving 
absolute satis- 

faction. 

We have no agents. 
All benches sold 
direct from the 
factory. 


J. NIEDERER CO. 


MFGRS. } 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Boynton - Esterly 


California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS are invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur! No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHERS °° uréedto en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for full information, free. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
EBSTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
en their distinctive field than those of 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined 


Manual Training a. 
Interior Wood Wor 


$409- 17 SOUTH MAIN 


Che 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 

ington, D. GC: Chicago, Iil., ‘Minne- 

Woes Minn., Denver, Colo., ‘Spokane, 
ash Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Stent Agencies have aes +. 
wonderfal 


their managers are 
of — and ability. '—Western Sousnal ot of 
Education 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





THE MASTERSINGER. By Frank R. Rix, A. B., M. D., Director 
of Music, Public Schools, New York City. Cloth, 192 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


This collection of choruses and part songs is arranged and adapted 
for the classroom, and for large and small assemblies. The selections 
may be sung by unchanged voices, or when changed voices are available, 
with an optional bass—a plan which meets actual conditions in the 
schools. The book contains some of the choicest compositions of 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, Gounod, and 
Verdi, together with songs by more modern composers such as Richard 
Strauss, Mascagni, Raff, Kjerulf, and Elgar. Pupils in high schools 
and in upper grades of elementary schools are capable of singing the 
very best music, and in this collection they are afforded an opportunity 
of doing so. 









Hotel 
Turpin 


1Z Powell St. at Market 


F. L. & A. W. TURPIN, Props. 
Former owners Royal and Hamilton Hotels 


In the Heart. of San 
Francisco and the 
Cafe District, 
Modern in every respect. 


225 rooms; 100 baths. 
European plan. 


RATES—Rooms without bath, $1 per day; rooms with private bath, 
$1.50 per day up. 

All Market Street Cars with a single exception (Sutter Street) pass 
the door. Fourth and Ellis St. line to Powell St. within half a block. 



















FOR THE HISTORY CLASS 


No better or clearer maps were 
ever issued for the study of United 
States History than 


THE ATKINSON & MENTZER 
HISTORICAL MAPS 
Sixteen large maps, 40 x 45 inches 
in size, printed in seven colors. 
Illustrate all important events in 
connection with the discovery and 
development of the territory in- 

cluded in the United States. 

A set will be sent on approval 
prepaid, to any history teacher or 
school principal or official in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona or Oregon. 

We also carry Kelipert’s Classical 
Maps, Johnston’s Classical Maps, 
Spruner - Bretschneider Historical 
Maps, and a full line of political 
maps, globes and school supplies. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
365-367 Market Street 
San Francisco 
210-212 North Main Street 

Los Angeles 




















Carlton 
Hotel Berkeley 


One block from University. 
Rates, $2.50 and up Ameri- 
can. Special rates to parties 
of more than two. 


CATERING for Banquets, 
Lunches, Teas, and _ other 
functions a specialty at popu- 
lar prices. 


MRS. H. R. BOWIE, Prop. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Fri 


Factories: ’ Ge y 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solued by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Thousands of students are now filing applications to secure the advan- 
tage offered by the Home Study Department of Carnegie College. The 
College gives Free Tuition to one representative in each county and city. 
Normal, Teachers’ Professional, Grammar School, High School, College 
Preparatory, Civil Service, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand Courses are thor- 
oughly taught by Correspondence. Students are prepared for County, 
High School, and State Certificates, and for positions as Bookkeepers and 
Stenographers. Special Courses are also given in Greek, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Freehand Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, 
Aesthetic Drawing, Freehand Lettering, and Practical Agriculture. Over 
100 branches are given from which the student may select his work. Appli- 
cants for Free Tuition should mention this paper, and address CARNEGIE 
COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 
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TEACHERS MAY DEPEND ON THE 


Standard English Classics 


For All Texts Needed in College Entrance Requirements. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE “S. E. C.” SERIES 
Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. 

Parkman’s The Oregon Trail. 
Lodge’s Rosalynde. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The prices of the “S. E. C.”’ Series average but little more 
than 25 cents per volume. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


é HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Our Latest School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over the high- 
est previous total of Remington Typewriters 
used in business schools. It shows a 2 to l 


Remington majority over any other typewniter. 


my 


tn 
a | 
The Remington is the world’s standard 
Typewriter 


Hence it follows that “Miss Remington” is the 
world’s standard typist and the number of “Miss 
Remingtons” is growing every day. They know 
by experience that it pays best to operate the best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 
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Will You 
Recommend Us 
To Your Pupils? 


The SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE is con- 
ducted in a businesslike manner by business men. Our teachers 
are men and women of character, intelligence, and training. We 
aim to appeal to substantial, thinking young men and women, 
who wish to advance as rapidly as possible in their chosen sub- 
jects, and who are willing to thoroughly qualify. 


Our schoolrooms are clean, sanitary, and splendidly equipped. 
They are commodious, conveniently arranged, and perfectly 
lighted. Our discipline is firm but kindly, and the atmosphere of 
the school is one of industry and earnestness. 


Our graduates are successful. At the present time there is not 
a single one, to our knowledge, who is not employed. They are 
properly trained, and they command good salaries from the start. 


If you have any students who wish to get a start in the great 
busy new San Francisco, ask them to write to us, or you write 
to us. We shall take pleasure in promptly mailing our booklet. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ALBERT S. WEAVER, President $08 Market St., San Francisco 


We have in our faculty the finest living penman. A specimen 
of his work will be sent you on request. 
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Just a Little Better 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Pacific-Union Pacific 


Ticket Offices 
Flood Building, 42 Powell St. 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 
Broadway and 13th St., Oakland. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
for 
DECEMBER 
now on sale at all news stands 
15 cents 
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